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ence, corresponding to the classification of the ethical virtues. No such 
classification exists at present ; and it is not likely that one will be forth- 
coming until the historical data has been more thoroughly sifted, with a 
view to the discovery of the true order of the facts. 

The work, as a whole, is to be commended. It is a pity that a sounder 
method was not employed by the author in his aesthetic analysis ; but his 
catholic spirit, clearness of thought, and excellent style, go a long way 
toward atoning for any loss of this kind. Though it is not a final work, 
this book is deserving of its place in the important series in which it 
appears. 

Henry Davies. 

Yale University. 

David Hume, moraliste et sociologue. Par G. Lechartier. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1900. — pp. 275. 

A new publication on Hume is always received with pleasure, as well as 
examined with interest, by all admirers of the great Scottish philosopher 
who stamped the impress of his commanding genius on every aspect of 
modern thought. As one reads M. Lechartier' s book, however, one's 
feeling of enjoyment becomes gradually transformed into something akin to 
disappointment. After a brief account of Hume's life, and an exposition 
of the problem of morality as treated by Hume' s predecessor, M. Lechar- 
tier enters upon his task proper, an examination of Hume's ethical and 
sociological doctrines. The book falls into two parts : (1) Theoretical 
Philosophy ; (2) Practical Philosophy. The first part contains an ex- 
position and criticism of the doctrine of the passions, and of the princi- 
ples of morals. Here the author clearly and ably shows that Hume, from 
his purely empirical standpoint, failed to give a valid or satisfactory account 
of morality. This is much the more valuable portion of the book. 

The second part consists, in the main, of excerpts from Hume's writings, 
and is a popular, if not superficial, exposition of Hume's views on practical 
morality, politics, art, and religion. Here there is scarcely any pretence 
at criticism, or investigation. Thus, to take an instance or two, when 
treating of religion, the author quotes freely from the Dialogues Concern- 
ing Natural Religion, without once touching the chief question involved, 
viz. : Which speaker in the Dialogues represents Hume ? Similarly, when 
treating of the doctrine of immortality, the author regards Hume as solving 
the contradiction between science and religion by means of his appeal to 
revelation, but has not a word to say with reference to the worth 
or the significance of Hume's admission on this point. Once more, in 
his concluding chapter, the author states that Huxley and Compayre 
"have shown in a definite manner that no one has been, in fact, less 
skeptical than Hume, and that the name of skeptic with all that it implies 
actually does him an injustice." Now, the name of skeptic, simply, may 
do Hume an injustice ; but neither Huxley, nor Compayr6, nor any one 
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else has ever shown that he was not a skeptic. No single term designates 
Hume's true philosophical position ; for in metaphysics he was a skeptic, in 
epistemology he was a positivist, and in religion he was an agnostic. In 
short, if the reader wants to know what Hume said, he must still go to the 
philosopher's own writings ; and if he wants to know what Hume meant, 
he will turn only in vain to this portion of M. Lechartier's exposition. 

W. B. Elkin. 
Hamilton Cohege. 

R&makrishna : His Life and Sayings. By F. Max Muller. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. x, 200. 

The name of Ramakrishna is known outside of India chiefly through the 
lectures of his pupil, Vivekananda, who is responsible for the brief sketch 
of the life of his teacher which is here prefixed to the list of his sayings. 
Ramakrishna is introduced to us as a temple priest of the goddess Kali, and, 
like most temple priests in India, he seems to have been ignorant of Sans- 
krit. What he lacked in knowledge, however, he made up in emotion. 
He so idealized the image of Kali as to look upon it as "his mother and 
the mother of the universe." We are told that in her presence "he would 
weep for hours." He had visions and trances. Some regarded him as 
"mad," others as a "great lover of God." A prominent idea of his was 
that of "the motherhood of God." Through this conception he seems to 
have influenced Keshub Chunder Sen, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. 
As an apostle of Vaishnavism he emphasized both in his life and in his 
teachings the doctrine of Vhakti, devotion or love to God. He died in 
1886. 

Of the sayings of Ramakrishna three hundred and ninety-five are quoted. 
The following are examples: "What is the strength of a devotee? He 
is a child of God, and tears are his greatest strength ' ' (p. 92). ' ' A true de- 
votee who has drunk deep of the divine love is like a veritable drunkard, 
and, as such, cannot always observe the rules of propriety" (p. 104). 
"What you wish others to do, do yourself" (p. 158). The following saying 
reminds us of Spinoza : ' ' Knowledge and love of God are ultimately one 
and the same. There is no difference between pure knowledge and pure 
love ' ' (p. 173). "We should always maintain an attitude of respect towards 
other religions " (p. 251). " The faith -healers of India order their patients 
to repeat with full conviction the words, ' There is no illness in me, there 
is no illness at all.' The patient repeats it, and, thus mentally denying 
the illness goes off. So if you think yourself to be morally weak and 
without goodness, you will readily find yourself to be so. Know and be- 
lieve that you are of immense power, and the power will come to you at 
last" (p. 202). 

These examples of the wisdom of a modern Indian sage are not without 
a real interest for the student of the history and philosophy of religion. 

H. D. Griswold. 
Lahore, India. 



